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REVIEWS 



A QUESTION OF VALUES 

Professor Boynton's recently published Collection of American 
Verse, 1 because of its availability, will no doubt be widely used. The 
editor has not only exercised his own individual taste as to what to 
include and what to omit, he has also introduced several helpful features 
in books of the sort — such as footnotes explaining what is referred to in 
various obscure passages, groups of poems by several hands reflecting the 
interests of special periods — The American Revolution, for example — 
and suggestive critical comments intended to call out the student's own 
judgment. The whole appears as a neat college text, not too bulky or 
expensive and as readable as such a compilation very well can be. 

"As readable as such a compilation can be," we say, for the reason 
that volumes of selections from various authors are, in the nature of the 
case, limited in their appeal. Ideally the reader should first explore 
the complete works of the various authors for himself in order that the 
significance of the selections and excerpts may be truly felt. Of course 
the reader would in that case wish to make, if he could, his own volume 
of choice or representative selections. The problem of economics must, 
however, be solved, and Professor Boynton's long experience in the giving 
of college courses in American literature has enabled him to go a long 
way toward solving it. 

One query prompted by the moving events of the times presents 
itself. Why study American literature in college at all ? Three purposes 
are mentioned in the preface to the volume under review. These are: 
first, to trace the progress of American poetry, second, to observe the 
unfolding of American thought, and, third, to discover the chief charac- 
teristics of the American poets whose works are represented. In brief, 
the approach is to be historical and critical. This is the traditional 
college or university point of view, and it may seem to many gratuitious 
to challenge it as too limited. But let us at least raise the question 
whether such a method of approach does not too often fail to result in 
anything more than "learning" — a respectable body of information but 
no compelling motives. When all is said, the really vital element in 

1 American Poetry. By Percy H. Boynton. New York: Scribner, 1018. 
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American poetry is the experience of the forceful personalities set forth 
in it. The privilege of reading is the privilege of sharing through the 
imagination that experience and of treating one's self to the shaping of 
ideas and ideals which thoughtful reading of good poetry enables. 

Perhaps all of this is meant to be implied in the expression "progres- 
sions of American thought," but the apparatus for study which is 
provided hardly supports such a view. Has the period in American 
education not arrived when we can afford to take a stand boldly for the 
greater values in college study ? And since textbooks commonly reflect 
the actual practice of the classroom, may not the textbook be made the 
chief exponent of a chastened point of view ? 

In saying which the reviewer wishes to be understood as detracting 
in no way from the merits of a really admirable and useful book, that will 
make available in college classes many poems which without it would be 
to most students nearly or quite inaccessible. 

J. F. H. 
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